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essays more than Montaigne's; if there is much
profit for us in Mark Rutherford, but little in
Marcus Aurelius ; if we kindle under Lord Morley,
but slumber under Morley's master, Burke; if we
had rather spend one hour with R. W. Dale than
two with Jeremy Taylor or Bishop Butler, let us
not be ashamed to say so. The critic may tell
me that modern literature, compared with the
great works of the sixteenth and seventeenth
centuries, is for the most part but as the small
sticks and dust of the floor. Nevertheless, if these
are task-work for me, while Tennyson and Steven-
son and Rutherford and Morley and Dale are a
continual refreshment and delight, then meanwhile,
at any rate, these are the books for me. I repeat,
we must begin where we can. The great thing is
to get an appetite ; after that the question of fare
will speedily settle itself. To a hungry man no
good food comes amiss ; and, if we are hungry,
since this appetite too grows by what it feeds on,
we shall soon desire not only what is good, but
what is best.

2. And now, having put in a plea for reading
according to inclination, let me cross to the other
side and urge the importance of method. Yet here
too there must be liberty ; the method must be
our own, of our own choosing, and adapted to our
own necessities. What follows is only by way of